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“Poets Walk In” 


Ten years ago in a group of women who had been 
studying the synoptic gospels, “someone suggested that 
the following year we read poetry,” and there followed 
“a creative association which has been both a delight and 
a therapeutic.” The activities and productions of the 
members of this Pennsylvania group are interpreted in a 
Pendle Hill pamphlet, title above, by Anna Pettit 
Broomell (Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 1954. 35 cents.) 

“We have no officers and no dues and no set program.” 
In the beginning every person came simply “to share with 
the others the poems she loved best.” “After several 
months of reading poetry together, we found ourselves 
writing poetry and bringing it, albeit timidly, to the group. 
I do not remember how this came about; it seemed in- 
evitable.” In the process there came “openings into the 
hearts of one after another of our members... .” “Some- 
times it comes as a shock to discover that other people 
who look so serene have eruptive joys and sorrows similar 
to one’s own. Especially are those who have little oppor- 
tunity to associate closely with others prone to think they 
are the only ones who have difficulties to surmount.” 

The group has met twice a month, once to hear the 
poems of members, and once to become acquainted with 
poets for whom there was “a special liking.” The group 
has studied the life and work of Robert Frost, \W. H. 
Auden, Goethe, T. S. Eliot, Yeats, Browning, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Blake, that great unknown poet, the 
author of the Book of Job, and others. Occasionally the 
women “have listened to records made by the poets.” 

On the days when members bring compositions, these 
are read in turn. Persons who have not written “need not 
be apologetic.” ““As we go around the circle, the ridiculous 
follows the sublime; the practical, the mystical. Side by 
side are doggerel and complicated verse forms; the ob- 
vious and the obscure. It is as natural and exciting as life 
itself.” 

One unexpected result has been the gaining of insight 
into other arts. “Listening to modern music helps one to 
understand obscure poetry. And accepting obscure poetry 
gives one insight into abstract art.” 
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tion on current issues 


One of the members of the group is Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
whose most famous poem is one written in the course of 
the early battles against child labor: 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


A few members might have written poetry without 
joining the group, but for most persons the association 
Was an incentive. Some have felt that the poem written 
is not complete until it has been shared. “To capture the 
ecstasy and to be able to share it, is the summum bonum 
of the poet.” 

Other observations : 

*. . . Ability to write verse which sees and sings and 
saves the moment seems to be a particular gift. It flows 
spontaneously from those who have it and is impossible 
of attainment for most of us... . 

“Some people write only when they feel inspired; 
others cannot seem to produce anything until they have a 
deadline to meet. Some people write as a catharsis. . . 

“Although we are partners in creation, yet we are not 
unaware of the unique personality each one of us is ex- 
pressing. ... 

“Several members admit that they do not read their 
poems to their families, at least not until the poems have 
aged a bit... . 

“All revelations of mood and of attitudes towards 
ideas or places or people are in varying degrees auto- 
biographic. . . . 

“Realizing the mysterious, below-the-surface source of 
some poetry, we occasionally ... record . . . the stream 
of consciousness (or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say the stream of unconsciousness)... .” 

One member wrote in verse a sustained meditation 
which grew out of William Penn’s lines: “Love is the 
hardest lesson in Christianity, and therefore it should be 
our most care to learn it.” 

And, furthermore, sustained silence occasionally bears 
rich fruit. One woman who had not written a line for 
a year suddenly burst forth with a poem entitled “The 
Committe Meeting.” 


City Man 


City man is “lonely, confused, insecure, empty, anxious 
. . . restless, disillusioned, wistful,” writes Kenneth D. 
Miller in Man and God in the City (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1954. ($2.00). 
Yet the poetry of rapture need not be confined to the 
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country. There is beauty in the city; in “the outlines 
of towering buildings silhouetted against the glow of the 
setting sun’; in “the shades and colors playing over the 
canyons” of the urban center; in the “juxtaposition of 
skyscrapers, traffic arteries, parks ... ; in the great and 
well-designed bridges.” Man has certainly been a builder 
of cities, and “the beauty of man’s creation takes on the 
aspect of the divine.” The city has given to artists oppor- 
tunities to specialize, and urban art, music, and literature 
are “rich in the materials for the cultivation of the mys- 
tical qualities of the spirit.” 

Dr. Miller deals comprehensively with this theme, out 
of his long and rich experience. He notes types of cities: 
Des Moines is a commercial city; San Diego, a resort 
city; Tacoma, an industrial city. There are residential 
suburbs and industrial suburbs. In residential suburbs, 
pastors have been, on at least one occasion, called chap- 
lains of parasites. .\nd it is to these that religous bodies 
have lately been devoting much attention. Dr. Miller also 
states bluntly that the national church agencies are not 
rushing into the industrial suburbs. 

After reviewing the social problems of the modern city, 
peopled by wistful pagans, Dr. Miller states boldly the 
program needed for an effective ministry: An aggressive 
outreach, more friendliness, intellectual alertness, and 
finally a program “at grips with life.” 

He discusses the separate situations of churches in the 
inner city (or downtown) ; in the residential areas; in the 
rapidly growing suburbs. Among many other practical 
aspects he has a section on study of a community, and 
one on appraising the ministry of a church. He pleads 
ior interdenominational cooperation, local and _ national. 


Advice on Mixed Marriages 


Although the various churches take a “somewhat dim 
view” toward mixed marriages, they are more numerous 
now than in an earlier day, and have become of much 
concern to marriage counselors and religious leaders, 
states Dean James A. Pike in his book, Jf You Marry 
Outside Your Faith (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954, $2.50). Tis book is written for those who must 
give counsel and those contemplating a mixed marriage. 

The discussion is largely in terms of cases, and 44 of 
these are briefly outlined. Official positions of many 
religious bodies are also summarized. Marriages between 
Christians and Jews, and between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are considered. 

There is a comprehensive chapter on “The Problem of 
Birth Control,” which is introduced with this sentence: 
“One of the chief tension points in ‘mixed marriages’ be- 
tween Roman Catholics and others centers around family 
decisions as to the limitation of childbirth.” Dean Pike 
states that in “many dioceses,” a couple to be married by 
a Roman Catholic priest is required to “sign a promise 
agreeing not to use contraceptive devices.” He also writes 
that there is tension between Roman Catholics and others 
in the community resulting from the “desire of the Roman 
Catholic Church to maintain on the books legislation 
which supports its teaching.” The official position of the 
Roman Catholic Church is given, and also the ethical 
ideals of non-Roman Catholics in conflict with that 
position. 

Many of the problems that occur in mixed marriages, 
where there are differing attitudes toward the use of 
contraceptives, are discussed. Obviously, there are situa- 
tions in which the Roman Catholic party to a marriage is 
forbidden to use contraceptives and the other party is 


“under a duty not to have a child and under a duty to 
use the most effective methods possible for carrying out 
what he thus conceives to be the will of God.” 

Many people meet these difficult situations with the 
words: “But we'll find a way to work it out.” Many 
Roman Catholics are undoubtedly trying to follow their 
own ideas on the subject—birth control clinics furnish 
statistics as evidence. But by doing so they are “denying 
a cardinal tenet of the Church ... ,” and one result may 
be the losing of other tenets of that faith, or of eventually 
giving up personal views on contraceptives. Problems 
may also arise in the confessional. (Dean Pike, now dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Episcopal, was 
once a Roman Catholic layman, engaged in the practice 
of law.) 

In most instances, Dean Pike recommends this ap- 
proach to a person contemplating marriage with one of 
another faith: “Each of the parties . . . should rethink 
his or her religious position in terms of what each really 
believes and what church most nearly represents that 
actual belief... . In no case should one yield to the other; 
both should yield to the claims of truth as they have 
worked it out through honest study, soul searching and 
decision. Any other solution does violence to the integrity 
of one or the other parties. Too easy a victory here will 
be paid for in the end.” 

The problem, thinks the Dean, is especially acute in 
mixed marriages when one of the parties is a Roman 
Catholic, but “with different nomenclature” somewhat 
the same dilemmas occur in other cases. 

Dean Pike advises the Protestant clergyman to exercise 
his right to be as precise in his advice as the Roman 
Catholic priest now is on this subject. He quotes numer- 
ous Protestant positions advising members against con- 
tracting mixed marriages, particularly with Roman Cath- 
olics when the agreement recommended by that Church is 
to be signed. No official Protestant teachings are quoted 
with respect to methods of family limitation to place 
beside the specific teachings of the Roman Catholic 
theologians on the subject. The dean also notes that 
“there are non-Roman Christians who take a view toward 
contraception not unlike that of the Roman Catholic 


“What Disturbs Protestants about Catholics?” 


The above is the title of an article by James H. Nichols, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago, in Look maga- 
zine, New York, May 18, 1954. In the June 1 issue of 
that magazine, John Cogley, executive editor, The Com- 
monweal, wrote on the question, “Must Protestants dis- 
trust Catholicism ?” 

Among many other aspects, Professor Nichols writes 
that Protestants do not distrust their Roman Catholic 
neighbors, that Protestants do not fear that Catholicism 
will convert their people, and that “the great bulk of 
Roman Catholic teaching is common Christian truth and 
morals.” However, Protestants believe that Roman Catho- 
lic teachings over the centuries have become associated with 
dogmas and practices that are “neither true nor Chris- 
tian.” (Professor Nichols acknowledges that Protestants 
do not always live “solely by the pure light of the Gospel,” 
and that both groups “need continually to repent.”) 

Protestants also question whether Roman Catholicism 
makes for democracy ; they “distrust the Roman Catholic 
attitude toward religious liberty”; they generally oppose 
parochial schools, oppose public subsidies for any of 
them. Many Protestants feel that laws against dissemina- 
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tion of birth-control information are on the books “by 
political pressure of the Catholic hierarchy.” 

“Protestants are amused, but sometimes irritated, at 
the claim that, on the basis of their record, Catholics 
are the best security risks against communism.” 

Both should guard against “sheer bigotry.” “The best 
hope is in open, frank debate of the basic issues.” It is 
desperately important today that Protestants and Catho- 
lics stand together on their common religious and ethical 
convictions against movements that deny the claim of 
God on man‘s life and decisions.” 

Mr. Cogley makes comments, among others, as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholics maintain their own school system 
“because they believe that religion is the core of educa- 
tion, and that, as parents, they are responsible for the 
kind of education their children receive.” About two out 
of tive Catholic children go to public schools, which are 
not godless, but are not equipped or authorized to provide 
religious instruction. It would be undemocratic to insist 
that all children attend state schools. Catholic schools 
make a contribution to democracy because Americans 
“don’t like uniformity” but “rely on the fruitful inter- 
play of social, cultural, and religious forces.” 

“Most Catholics find it hard to see how free school bus 
rides will break down separation of church and state.” 

“I would fight for the complete religious freedom of 
non-Catholics. . . .” 

“As an editor of the Commonweal, I wish that all 
papers, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and secular, felt as 
strongly as we do about the dangers of McCarthyism. .. .” 

Mr. Cogley’s personal feeling toward an ambassador 
from the U. S. to the Vatican is that is would be a good 
thing, but since so many Americans are alarmed at the 
prospect “it might do more harm than good.” 

“T cannot conceive of any good to be achieved that 
would compensate for religious dissension here at home. 
Actually, Catholics are largely indifferent. Many Prot- 
estants apparently feel that a sacred principle is at stake. 
I don’t agree with them, yet I don’t think that having 
an ambassador in the Vatican is worth an interfaith fight 
in the United States.” 


Observations Concerning ‘Religious 
Conformity” 


“There is a tendency to regard all people who are not 
committed to one of the three great religious faiths 
[Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish] as being disloyal 
to American principles and traditions,’ observed Sidney 
H. Scheuer, a vice-president of the American Ethical 
Union, in an address in St. Louis at the annual Assembly 
of the Union, April, 1954. “This new attitude is, in my 
view, a burden to an effective democracy and weakens its 
basic foundations. If all our fundamental concepts are 
to be diverted because of the advent of communism, if 
people are to be driven into conformity because it is less 
troublesome, or safer, or pays better, or makes things 
easier, then surely we have lost something vital in this 
great country of ours.” 

“There are many patriotic and useful citizens in Amer- 
ica who are skeptical about the resurgence of religious 
conformity and who doubt its durability. Would they 
be better or worse citizens if they did nothing about it 
and paid lip service to the religions in which they no 
longer believed? Such people are especially skeptical 
about the propaganda and advertising techniques which 
are employed to stimulate church membership. They 
regard it as specious, undignified, and irreligious. They 
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are concerned that the composite moral influence of our 
country, both at home and abroad, has been impaired 
thereby. 

“Religion induced by slogans, by fear, or by mass 
social and economic pressures can never produce vitality 
and effectiveness. Religious commitment must generate 
from profound conviction to be meaningful and must 
translate itself into the lives and abilities of men to be- 
come the force it should be—at least that is a guiding 
commitment of Ethical Culturists. 

“We are not unmindful of the vital role which the 
great religions have played in past civilizations and play 
in our time. Indeed, sometimes I feel that we value 
them more highly than many of their followers. Their 
beauty and their ethics are part of the resources which 
we cherish. The mystery and awe of the unknown is a 
conscious reality for all sensitive and humble humans, 
and we Ethical Culturists include ourselves in that vast 
company. But this does not mean that we can accept the 
dogmas, creeds and rites of the formal religions. 

“We respect all Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Huddhists, ete., whose faiths are living forces in their 
lives. We should expect equal respect for our integrity. 
If | were a devout Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, 1 would 
be concerned with the climate | have described, and I 
would want to change it. I would feel that America be- 
came strong because of her ability to be a successful 
melting pot, a place where men of good heart could 
always get a hearing and where men of honest convictions 
could work together.” 


A Negro Surgeon's Experience 


Dr. Frank Perry, a young Negro surgeon and resident 
at Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, New 
York, describes his experience there and the process of 
learning to live and work with white people, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Philadelphia, May 29, 1954. His ac- 
count is aptly titled, “I Joined the Human Race.” Born 
in a devout Roman Catholic home in the Deep South, 
he had been trained by his parents to have as little as 
possible to do with white people. He worked his way 
through the parochial high school and Xavier Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, a Negro university run by white 
nuns. There the faculty ignored the race problem and 
the students were ‘“‘fanatically prejudiced.” He got his 
medical training at Meharry Medical School in Nashville, 
where he had even less to do with white people than 
previously. 

After a brief period of general practice in California, 
followed by surgical training at Meharry, he secured a 
residency at Memorial Hospital where he was at first 
the only Negro physician on the staff, though others were 
employed in many capacities. He recounts his amaze- 
ment at the friendliness he experienced from white 
people. The white roommate he dreaded to meet is now 
one of his best friends. 

He was “never restricted” in his contacts with patients. 
Only one unpleasant incident occurred because of his 
race. When his wife came with their two children the 
anticipated difficulties never developed. 

At first he was always tense in the need he felt to 
prove that, as a Negro, he had a right to be there. The 
hospital’s director of surgery soon assured him that he 
was not on trial and was doing well. Gradually he learned 
to assume the goodwill of white people until he had had 
evidence of ill will—the precise opposite of his former 
attitude. To be really friendly—rather than merely polite 
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—with the other young residents was very hard for him. 
But his roommate refused to accept any such attitude 
and made him realize that he too could contribute to 
better racial understanding. 

The Southerners who came to the hospital accepted 
him as a physician without apparent difficulty. Dr. Perry 
comments that the attitude of such persons in the South 
toward Negroes is not based on intellectual conviction. 
He thinks that segregation will be carried on in “an in- 
creasingly halfhearted spirit.” He is still a bit wary 
when he meets a new Southern patient. He thinks this 
awareness may actually be a help in some difficult situa- 
tions. He now feels that he could live and work in the 
South. This, he says, is “the one most startling result” 
of his change in attitude. 


British Physicians Appraise National 
Health Service 


“There is evidence of a welcome increase in coopera- 
tion amongst general practitioners in the National Health 
Service. ... In general, the advent of the National Health 
Service has not harmed the relationship between doctors 
and their patients ; there may even be some improvement 
as a result of the absence of the money bar and of in- 
creased cooperation amongst doctors.” 

These are two of 60 conclusions in the report of the 
Committee on General Practice set up December, 1950, 
by the Central Health Services Council, Ministry of 
Health, which reported in 1954 on many aspects of the 
medical care provided by the government of Great 
Britain. The full report is now published (London, Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). Professor Sir Henry 
Cohen, Liverpool, was chairman of the Committee; 
among the members was E. A. Gregg, M.D., chairman- 
of the Council of the British Medical Association, Lon- 
don. Seven of the ten members were physicians. 

The Committee finds among many other things: 

“That there are practical reasons why limits must be 
applied to doctors’ lists [of patients] and that the present 
limits fairly reflect present needs and conditions.” 

“Group practice is a desirable development. . . .” 

“That a low standard of surgery and waiting room ac- 
commodations cannot be justified and that the time has 
now come to press for improvements.” 

“That security of tenure of the premises from which 
he practices is necessary for the doctor.” 

_ “The method of remuneration based on capitation fees 
is, in the Committee’s view, preferable to other alternative 
methods.” 

“It would, in the Committee’s view (with a few dis- 
sentients), be unwise to try to introduce formal rules 
of conduct for patients; it is better to use advice and 
persuasion. .. .” 

“There is great need for willing cooperation between 
individual practitioners working in all branches of the 
National Health Service. Such cooperation already exists 
in many places and where this is so, there is no evidence 


that shared responsibility impairs the quality of service 
to the patient.” 


Democracy on the Air 


The problem of the broadcaster’s responsibility in deal- 
ing with controversial matters was discussed forthrightly 
by William S. Paley, chairman of the board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, before the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters in Chicago, 


May, 1954. It will be remembered that C.B.S. broadcast 
Edward R. Murrow’s television editorial on Senator 
MeCarthy and the Senator’s reply. 

Mr. Paley defined news and public affairs to include 
“all the related fields—the opinion broadcasts, the debates, 
the feature projects, the documentaries, the panel dis- 
cussions—as well as the direct on-the-spot coverage of 
news and public events as these occur.” He went on to 
say: “At no period in our history has the function of 
news and public affairs broadcasting been so critical and 
important to our national life.” 

“If we are fair and responsible in our decisions, we 
will gain the approval and the respect of the large major- 
ity of the people. 

“But can we in all fairness and good conscience ask 
our medium to be as free of threats of boycotts, as free 
of political pressures, as respected as the great news- 
papers of our country if we shirk our responsibilities 
in this field? We claim for ourselves, and quite properly 
I believe, the great historical and constitutional rights 
and privileges which have been maintained by the press of 
this country. We recognize the plain fact of our power 
for good or evil, through the enormous force of our 
media. Yet the question remains whether we enjoy in 
the public mind the status which is a natural corollary 
of our rights and privileges. I respectfully submit that 
we do not and that we will not until we have shown 
through clear performance that we have faced up to our 
opportunities and to our responsibilities. . . . 

“Only one basic tenet must be observed: There must be 
fairness and balance. No matter what the station owner’s 
personal predilections—and he is bound to have them— 
there must be fairness and balance among all view- 
points. ... 

“I want to point out, however, that this principle 
cannot be reduced to a... set of rigid rules which are 
self-executing and will cover all the possible circum- 
stances. In the free American broadcasting system, fair- 
ness and balance must be maintained through the exer- 
cise of fair and courageous judgment by the station or 
the network management. And it must be recognized that 
there is a difference between men, ideas and institutions: 
some are good and some are bad, and it is up to us to 
know the difference—to know what will uphold democ- 
racy and what will undermine it—and then not to do 
the latter! ... 

“I for one have enough faith in the vitality of the 
democratic process, in the intelligence of the American 
people and in the freshness of the competitive climate 
to believe that the good will and the determined intent 
of broadcasters to be fair, coupled with the powerful 
voice of the people, will provide far better protection 
against abuse than any other form of control... . 

“.. . Too often public officials, legislators and other 
people in public life look upon the broadcasting organiza- 
tion primarily as an instrument created to serve their own 
purposes, whatever these may be. They do not sufficiently 
regard the broadcaster as a free and autonomous institu- 
tion exercising to the best of his ability an influence and 
responsibility dedicated to the interests of all the people. 
The fact is—our own timidity in the vital areas of public 
information is self-perpetuating; it breeds pressures 
which in turn breed further timidity. Our excursions, 
by and large, into the responsible exercise of our func- 
tions in the field of news and public affairs are often 
too spasmodic, too tentative, or too sensitive to permit 
us to realize our own independence and stature.” 
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